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evidence of cowardice in warfare.) Accordingly, the tiger transforms him- 
self to a man, and in this shape woos and wins the girl. When the mar- 
ried pair come to the tiger's swamp, he departs, telling her to await his 
return, and leaves a fly to report to him as to her safety. 

Uncle Sambo seeks her, and finds her in the wood. The fly goes off to 
tell the tiger, who hastens back, and roars in order to frighten the adven- 
turer. But the latter is fearless, and the tiger, having put his courage to 
the proof, allows him to take the young lady home, contenting himself with 
giving him a wound in the side (with his spear) and observing : " Now den, 
Sambo, tek you nyung lady home. I ain t gwine hu't her. I only married 
um for le' um know dat a woman is n't more dan a man, for de word dat 
she say, dat she ' Would n't married a man what gets a scratch on him 
back.' " So the damsel returns with Uncle Sambo to her mother, who 
remarks that she told her so. Tales of northern Europe represent the 
manner in which proud maidens are courted by elfin lovers, but this intro- 
duction of the tiger as the chastiser of haughtiness and patron of courage 
is certainly original. W. W. N. 

The Iroquois Trail, or Foot-prints of the Six Nations, in Custom, Tradi- 
tions, and History, by W. M. Beauchamp, S. T. D., in which are included 
David Cusick's Sketches of Ancient History of the Six Nations. Printed 
by H. C. Beauchamp, Recorder Office, Fayetteville, N. Y. 1892. Pp. 
150. 

This little volume, as the author remarks, is to be included among 
publications issued in honor of the four hundredth year of European- 
American history. The book begins with a reprint of the sketches of 
Cusick (1825), now grown scarce. Cusick made up his account chiefly of 
myths, including creation and migration legends ; into these he introduced 
a chronological form, beginning long before the Christian era. Dr. Beau- 
champ has illustrated the relation of the Onondaga with numerous notes, 
obtained partly from printed sources and partly from his own acquaintance 
with the tribe. He has further added notes of a general character, and 
" Iroquois Notes " (on Indian fashions, the Dream Feast, etc.). The book 
thus made up will be found useful to all persons interested in the subject ; 
the publication is to be followed by another of about the same size, on the 
local Indian names of New York, with names from other States. 

Of Dr. Beauchamp's remarks we can only cite a few examples. The 
Iroquois, he thinks, as a family, developed in Canada, the Canadian war 
forcing the Mohawks and Onondagas into New York, where they came 
into contact with the Cayugas and Senecas. The lists of names of chiefs 
given by Morgan and Hale he compared, with the aid of Albert Cusick 
(a grand-nephew of David), who supplied the Onondaga form, differing 
chiefly in pronunciation ; some of the explanations given by Cusick are 
also different. The author remarks that the facts did not correspond to 
the theoretically important influence of women among the Iroquois. De- 
scent on the mother's side continued to the present day as regulating in- 
heritance of landed property. Until lately, at Brighton, near Syracuse, 
might be seen the tracks made by the Great Mosquito (parent of all existing 
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mosquitos), and by his slayer, the Holder of the Heavens, these tracks 
being often renewed by the Indians. Those of the Mosquito were twenty 
inches long, bird-like, and extended several rods. We suggest that it 
would not be amiss, as a matter of antiquarian interest, if these tracks 
could be restored and maintained. The relation of 1670 mentions an inci- 
dent of an Indian mother, a convert, who wished a sick slave to be bap- 
tized, in order that her daughter, who had died in ignorance of domestic 
labors, might not be unprotected in the other world. Albert Cusick sug- 
gested that the girl might have been one of the " Hidden Persons," of 
whom memory is preserved among the old people ; these were secreted 
and kept pure from their birth ; a young man of this class might marry a 
young woman who belonged to the " Hidden Persons." Dr. Beauchamp 
derives " Adirondacks " from the Onondaga Ha-te-en-tox, that is, Tree-eaters, 
referring to the practice of subsisting on the bark of trees. The author 
does not believe in the absolute permanence of custom, pointing out that 
Indians, like civilized people, were subject to changes of fashion. 

W. W.N. 



NOTES ON JOURNALS RECEIVED. 

The second number of the Journal of the Hemenway Southwestern 
Archaeological Expedition is chiefly occupied with an account of summer 
ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, by J. Walter Fewkes (159 pages). 
Dr. Fewkes remarks : " I promised the priests that I would tell the Amer- 
icans a true story of their religious ceremonials, so far as I could understand 
them. Having given me their confidence, they told me much which might 
otherwise have escaped me. They wish Americans to know of their reli- 
gious ceremonies, but they want the knowledge of them to be exact. The 
following pages are attempts to fulfil in part that promise by describing 
the summer ceremonials, or those witnessed in June, July, and August. A 
single celebration in May, and others in September, are likewise described ; 
but while it is well to introduce these, the other ceremonies of the epochs 
to which they belong must be treated of elsewhere." The Snake Dance 
is to be described in a separate monograph. The article deals especially 
with the ceremonial acts, with references to the special symbolic designs 
on the persons and objects which appear at the time they are performed. 
The account is beautifully illustrated. It is impossible here to do more 
than refer to this wonderful and most novel picture of the religious life of 
the pueblos. The services of Dr. Fewkes, in opening a new field of in- 
vestigation, — a minute and accurate account of ritual, — is beyond praise. 
The article will become familiar to all students of primitive American life, 
and will be followed by further monographs, to which we shall have frequent 
occasion to refer. In the same number, J. G. Owens gives a very pleasant 
and sympathetic account of the Natal Ceremonies of the Hopi (Moki) 
Indians. As an example of the character of these ceremonies we may cite 
one of the prayers said at the naming of babies : " May you live to be old ; 
may you have good corn ; may you keep well ; and now I name you 



